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THE CONTROL OF IDEAS BY FACTS. Ill 

TN the preceding paper, under this title, I gave a sketch of the 
-*- situation within which the distinction of fact and meaning is 
instituted, and an interpretation of the category of 'fact.' I shall 
conclude, in this portion, with an account of the categories of mean- 
ing and of agreement, or correspondence. 

The ' facts, ' as we have seen, refer to something absent. This, of 
course, is the ideal or ideative aspect of the situation. Now this 
absent, which is intended by the presented or factual, is asserted to 
be just as real as the presented itself. This assertion, moreover, is 
not a declaration on the part of an outsider who has the entire reality 
before him; it is the assertion of the given qua given, since it is 
given only as pointing to, intending, something beyond itself. 1 The 
reality of the absent can be questioned only by questioning the 
reality of the presented. This is present, then, in idea or as idea. 
As such it is contrasted with the given facts of disordered system. 
But as realities, the reality of presented fact and of idea stand on 
exactly the same level. 2 What we call idea denotes the way in which 
the entire reality, to which the local self-discrepant fact is referred 

1 The 'given' is an ambiguous term. It means sometimes the whole situa- 
tion, not as taken reflectively or for knowledge at the time, but just as it is in 
the total experience of it — what I have elsewhere termed the immediate. (See 
this Joubnal, Vol. II., p. 393.) But it also means this total experience as 
contemporaneously intellectualized or delimited, as setting the terms for thought, 
the data, the ' facts.' It is, of course, in the latter sense that the term is here 
consistently used. 

'The fallacy of orthodox logical empiricism is right here. It supposes 
there can be ' givens,' sensations, percepts, etc., prior to and independent of 
thought or ideas, and that thought or ideas may be had by some kind of com- 
pounding or separating of the givens. But it is the very nature of sensation 
or perception (supposing these terms to have any knowledge-force at all, such 
as Lockean empiricism ascribed to them) already to be, in and of itself, some- 
thing which is so internally fractionized or perplexed as to suggest and to re- 
quire an idea, a meaning. 
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for its own reality, is present 3 (it isn't, once for all, a bit of sub- 
limated psychical stuff) ; while what we call facts denotes this entire 
situation presented in its disrupted, fragmentary elements. 

While, however, the entire reality as entire can be present, under 
such circumstances, only in idea, it does not follow, of course, that 
the idea is real in the same mode as are the presented facts. When 
we say the idea stands on the same level of reality as the given facts, 
we refer only to the idea as idea, as existent, not to the details of its 
content. These may be false; at best, they are hypothetical. We 
have, then, a very pretty situation. The presented facts are brutely, 
unquestionably, stubbornly, there, 4 but they present themselves as 
not the whole and genuine reality, but as a distorted and perverse 
portion of it, requiring absent portions in order to be made sound 
and whole. On the other hand, this total reality, or environment, is 
present only as an idea — an intention, suggestion or meaning. In 
claim, it is the real ; in performance, it is the doubtful, problematic, 
hypothetic; just as the 'given' facts are real in execution, but un- 
certain in value and unstable in pretension. Yet the idea, while 
it may be contrasted with brute, given fact, can not be set over 
against the total reality, for it is that total in the only way in 
which, under the circumstances, it can be realized. The relation- 
ship of given fact and idea stands, then, as follows. Neither is real 
in the sense that it can be cut off from the other and then taken to be 
the total reality, since this latter is precisely the tension in which one 
stands out against and yet for the other. Both are real in the 
sense that they present that reality as a condition of disturbed or 
disordered values. Both present one and the same reality: but, as 
distinguished from, one another, present it from different stand- 

* Hence, to return, in passing, to the statement in terms of the discrimina- 
tion and reference to one another of physical relations and significance relations 
(see Vol. IV., p. 200), it is not strictly true that, in the first instance, or from the 
standpoint of the reflective situation itself, the meaning relation is one relation 
among or along with others. Rather the thing meant is that inclusive whole in 
which physical relations would realize coherently, instead of expressing ambigu- 
ously, their physical relations to one another: water-quenching-thirst, ice- 
cooling-water are just integrated situations of physical elements, which mean it 
only by meaning to modify one another so as to abrogate their discrepancies as 
given. The discrimination of a meaning relation along with and over against the 
physical relations as another relation of the same elements takes place not in 
the situation itself, but in that situation in which the logician reflects upon a 
reflective situation: a new and interesting type of situation, the implications of 
which can not be followed out here. 

* It may turn out, of course, that something taken to be there was in truth 
suggested or intended, and hence this may be transferred to the ideal side. But 
this affects only the specific contents; something immediately there, and hence 
not idea, there must be in order that something may be meant, or be ideative. 
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points, or in different functions. The 'given' facts are the reality 
in its existent disorganized state of value. The 'idea' or intended 
is this same reality in its projected rectification. In this practical 
sense, fact and idea necessarily have a certain agreement or cor- 
respondence with one another from the start. They correspond as 
a disease and its diagnosis, or as the diagnosed disease and its pro- 
posed remedy, or as a statement of a problem and the suggested 
method of its solution, as an obstacle and an end which functions 
that obstacle. To correspond is to respond to one another— to incite 
and answer one another. 

Here, then, we have two aspects of control. On the one hand, 
the total situation, postulated as fundamentally real in form, but 
now present only as intended or suggested (and hence hypothetical 
in content), controls the determination of the 'given' facts. It sets 
the limits of what shall be taken as given and what not; of what 
is a relevant and proper element in the determination of presented 
fact and what not. The given or fact of the lost traveler is obvi- 
ously different in constitution from that of a botanist, or lumberman, 
or hunter, or astronomer, whom we might put into his boots. Apart 
from reference to the kind of total reality which is demanded as 
the rectification of the troubled or internally discrepant situation, 
there is no control over the to ri fy elvai or intellectual content of 
the facts. If reference to this demanded total reality is dropped 
out, then the given becomes self-sufficient, an object of esthetic 
admiration or curious elaboration. Or, when it is forgotten that the 
function of observation is to define the facts that describe the prob- 
lem of a situation, we get an indefinite accumulation of detail which 
intellectually is totally insignificant, save per accidens. It is the 
idea then as purpose, as end in view, which prescribes the selective 
determination of the constitution of the 'given' facts. 5 The environ- 
ment varies, in intellectual definition, as the organism, character or 
agent varies. If this be taken to mean that the world is the sport 
of the organism, merely subject to its whims, or only a collection 
of its own states, this overlooks, first, the fact that the constitu- 
tion of the agent is itself a correlative determination in the same 
system of values that is undergoing reorganization through internal 
dissension ; and secondly, the point already mentioned that what we 
mean by fact is just that which, as problem, controls the correct 
formation of the idea as intent and method of action. It is not some 
indifferently existing world totally irrelevant to the development of 
the true idea of this situation. An indiscriminate universe, one 

"This, once more, is the truth omitted by the rigid or structural type of 
empiricism. It is, of course, also the truth emphasized by idealistic logics. 
(See, for example, Royce, "The World and the Individual,' Vol. I., Ch. VII.) 
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without selective determination, one, that is, not arranged for the 
sake of building up and testing an idea, could never be an object of 
knowledge; at its worst, it would be total reminiscence on a vast 
scale, a vast mirage or pointless anecdote; at its best, something 
better, perhaps, than any knowledge— an esthetic delight and free 
play.* 

The other aspect of control is that exercised by the given facts 
over the formation of the content of the end, purpose or intent. The 
fact of being lost is the fundamental given fact; that which simply 
can not be got rid of. This may suggest a blind struggle, aimless 
wandering. But in the degree in which the aim of finding home is 
used to define the problem set by being lost, there is study, 
investigation, accurate observation; the content of 'being lost' 
is more or less reconstructed; certain features drop out as irrele- 
vant and misleading— especially the grossly emotional ones; 
others are emphasized, new features are brought to light. 
That 'given' is gradually determined which shall be most 
likely to suggest the total situation, or rearranged harmonized 
whole of discrepant details, in the way most likely to be effectual as 
standpoint and method of action. The end first operates, so far as 
the situation is rationalized, as a basis of inspection and analysis of 
the situation in its given or disturbed form. The result of this an- 
alysis states the obstacles of which the end must take account, if it is 
to be realized. Thus the end is intellectualized in its content ; for it 
assumes detail in accordance with the needs of the situation defined 
as obstacles. From mere end, it becomes a systematic plan of action, 
a method of procedure in overcoming obstacles by utilizing them. 
The disturbed values constitute the brute, the obdurate, the stubborn 7 
factors, because they evidence the obstructive factors which must be 
reckoned with if success— harmonization of elements— is to occur. 
In this practical sense, they are coercive as regards the idea, and con- 
trol its formation as to specific content. As the method of action is 
put into effect, it, so far as successful, changes the obstacles into 
resources; they lose their obtrusively coercive practical quality, and 
become cues, sign-boards and real means to the end. In this change 

5 Once more, the total absolutely completed, unified, harmonious reality, 
the absolute fact which is also absolute meaning, is a case of esthetic fallacy 
when treated as the reality which is involved in knowledge. Esthesis may be 
6 better' than gnosis, but to substitute it for gnosis is to translate, from the 
esthetic side, a delight into an illusion, and from the cognitive, a possible good 
intent into a certain self-imposture. 

'This involuntary stubborn character as reality-exponent is valid when 
taken in relation to succeeding reactions. — as that which must be reckoned with; 
when interpreted in an intellectualistic, ontological fashion, it always gives rise 
to the end-term or putty conception of mind. 
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of practical function, the brute character of the given is transformed 
into luminous or significant character — it not merely means to sig- 
nify, but it does signify. In the same degree, of course (because it 
is the same process), the idea ceases to be just an intention of the 
given and becomes an inherent, constituent value of reality. The 
individual who is really finding his way sees his original givens, 
or data, assuming new and positive imports as they cease to be evi- 
dences of being lost and become evidences of being found; as they 
cease to be obstacles and become effectual and energizing conditions 
in a total situation. "When the situation which has been represented 
in its disrupted character by facts as given, and in its total character 
by the idea or meaning, is realized as an effectively harmonized situa- 
tion, the original brute datum is transformed through the acquisition 
of the meaning which it had previously simply pointed to, while the 
guessed-at meaning is verified by becoming a structural value of the 
facts. This reciprocal transformation is the signal and seal of their 
agreement or correspondence. It is possible that one and the same 
reality should be brute and inconsistent in fact while harmonized 
and one in idea, precisely because the situation, being an active one, 
is reality in transition, and, so far as reflective, is in process of 
directed transformation. Moreover, we escape wholly from the in- 
tellectualistic dilemma of having to compare an idea with a fact 
which is present, or having to compare the idea with a fact which is 
merely absent, because their correspondence is witnessed in the 
eventual construction of a harmonized scheme of meanings. The 
objective reality which tests the truth of the idea is not one which 
externally antecedes or temporally coexists with the idea, but one 
which succeeds it, being its fulfillment as intent and method: its 
success, in short. 

In these last remarks we have, of course, passed on to the sub- 
ject of agreement. If we exclude acting upon the idea, no con- 
ceivable amount or kind of strictly intellectualistic procedure can con- 
firm or refute an idea, or throw any light upon its validity. How 
does the non-pragmatic view consider that verification takes place? 
Does it suppose that we first look a long while at the facts and then 
a long time at the idea until by some magical process the degree and 
kind of their agreement become visible? Unless there is some such 
conception as this, what conception is there of agreement save the 
experimental or practical one? And if it be admitted that verifica- 
tion involves action, how can that action be relevant to the truth of 
an idea, unless the idea is itself already relevant to action ? If by act- 
ing in accordance with the experimental definition of facts, viz., as 
obstacles and conditions, and the experimental definition of the end 
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or intent, viz., as plan and method of action, a harmonized situation 
effectually presents itself, we have the adequate and the only con- 
ceivable verification of the intellectual factors. If the action indi- 
cated be carried out and the disordered or disturbed situation per- 
sists, then we have not merely confuted the tentative positions of 
intelligence, but we have in the very process of acting introduced 
new data and eliminated some of the old ones, and thus afforded a 
fresh opportunity for the resurvey of the facts and the revision of 
the plan of action. By acting faithfully upon an inadequate re- 
flective presentation, we have at least secured the elements for its 
reinterpretation. This, of course, gives no absolute guarantee that 
the reflection will at any time be so performed as to prove its validity 
in fact. But the constant self -rectification of intellectual content 
and intent through the modification introduced by acting upon them 
in good faith is the absolute of reflective knowledge, loyalty to which 
is the religion of intellect. 

The intellectual definition or delimitation assigned to the 'given' 
is thus as tentative and experimental as that ascribed to the idea. 
In form both are categorical, and in content both are hypothetical. 
The facts really exist just as facts, and so the meanings exist 
just as meanings. One is no more superfluous, more subjective, 
or less necessitated than the other. In and of themselves as exist- 
ences both are equally realistic and compulsive, but on this basis, 
as just existences, there is no element of content in either which may 
be strictly described as intellectual or cognitional. There is only a 
practical situation in its most brute and unrationalized form. The 
moment we recognize the element of uncertainty in the contents unre- 
flectively supplied for facts and meanings and set to work to redefine 
those contents with reference to the requirements of their adequate 
functioning in the transformation of the situation, reflective knowl- 
edge, rationalization, begin. What is uncertain about the facts as 
given at any moment is whether the right exclusions and selections 
have been made in determining them. Since that is a question 
which can be decided finally only by the experimental issue, 
this ascription of character is itself tentative and experimental. 
If it works, the characterization and delineation are found to be 
proper ones; but every introduction of unquestioned, categorical, 
rigid objectivity into the structure compromises the probability 
that it will work, save accidentally. The character assigned to 
the datum must be conceived as hypothetically as possible in order 
to preserve the elasticity needed for easy and prompt reconsideration 
and requalification at the bidding of the needs of the developing 
situation. Since the logical force and function of the facts are not 
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ultimate and self-determined, but relative to suggesting an intent 
in the form of an approved method of action, the reflective situation 
is adequately reflective only in so far as the thought of the purpose 
to be attained is consistently utilized to recharacterize the fact. Any 
other procedure virtually insists that all facts and details anywhere 
happening to exist and happening to present themselves, since all are 
equally real, must all be given equal status and equal weight; and 
their outer ramifications and internal complexities be indefinitely 
followed up. The complete worthlessness of this sheer accumulation 
of realities, its total irrelevancy, the lack of any way of judging the 
significance of the accumulations, are good proof of the fallacy of any 
theory which ascribes objective logical content to fact wholly apart 
from the needs and possibilities of a practical situation. Supply an 
end to be reached, a purpose to be fulfilled, and at once there is a 
basis for supplying internal individuality and external restriction 
to the facts in question, while so long as the end is tentative the 
character, inherent and external, assigned to facts must also be pro- 
visional. 

It has been suggested that the controlled development through 
reflection of a disordered situation into a harmonized one is com- 
promised and hindered in just the degree in which the facts and 
meaning are permitted to assert, as fixed and final within the reflective 
situation, the contents which they bring to it from without. The 
more stubbornly one maintains the full reality of either his facts or 
his ideas, just as they stand, the more accidental is the discovery of 
relevantly significant facts and of valid ideas— the more accidental, 
the less rational, is the issue of the knowledge situation. Due prog- 
ress is reasonably probable in just the degree in which the intent, 
categorical in its existing imperativeness, and the facts, equally cate- 
gorical in their brute coerciveness, are assigned only a provisional 
and tentative nature with deliberate reference to the control and 
reordering of the situation. That this surrender of a rigid and 
final character for the content of knowledge on the sides both of 
fact and of meaning in favor of experimental and functioning esti- 
mations, is precisely the change which has marked the development 
of modern from medieval and Greek science, seems undoubted. To 
learn the lesson one has only to contrast the rigidity of both phe- 
nomena and conceptions (Platonic ideas, Aristotelian forms) in 
Greek thought with the modern experimental selection and deter- 
mining of facts and experimental employment of ideas. The former 
have ceased to be ultimate realities of a nondescript sort and have 
become provisional data ; the latter have ceased to be eternal mean- 
ings and have become working hypotheses. The fruitful application 
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of mathematics and the evolution of a technique of experimental 
inquiry have coincided with this change. That, indeed, realities 
exist independently of their use as intellectual data, and that values 
and meanings exist apart from their utilization as hypotheses, are the 
permanent truths of Greek realism as against the exaggerated sub- 
jectivism of modern philosophy; but the conception that this exist- 
ence is of the intellectualistic type, i. e., is to be defined in the same 
way as are contents of knowledge, so that perfect being is object 
of perfect knowledge and imperfect being object of frustrate 
knowledge, is the fallacy which Greek thought projected into 
modern. Waiving the question whether this existence of inde- 
pendent realities and meanings signifies anything at all apart from 
participation and position in systems of well-ordered activity, it is 
certain that science has advanced in its methods in just the degree 
in which it has ceased to assume that prior realities and prior 
meanings retain fixedly and finally, when entering into reflective 
situations, the characters they had prior to it ; in which it is realized 
that their very presence within the knowledge situation signifies that 
they have to be redefined and revalued from the standpoint of the 
needs and intent of just the new situation. 

This conception does not, however, commit us to the view that 
there need be any conscious situation which is totally non-reflective. 
It may be true that any experience which can properly be termed 
such involves within itself something which is meant over and 
against what is given or there. None the less, since every re- 
flective situation is a specific situation (one having its own disturb- 
ance and problematic elements and its own demanded fulfillment in 
the way of a restored harmony), it is true that the contents carried 
over from one reflective situation into another are at the outset non- 
reflectional with reference to the new reflective situation, entering 
primarily as practically determining or alogical elements; and 
this remains true of the outcome of the most comprehensive thought 
so far as that becomes datum for another intent. Because the stated 
condition of fact or meaning is a satisfactory solution with respect 
to the concrete problem of one concrete situation, its functioning as 
the disturbing and uncertain element in some other concrete situation 
is not thereby prevented. Hence the requirement of requalification 
within each new specific intellectual process. In the second place, 
there are many situations into which the rational factor— the mutual 
distinction and mutual reference of fact and meaning — enters only in- 
cidentally and is slurred, not deliberatively accentuated. Many dis- 
turbances of value systems are relatively trivial and induce only a 
slight and superficial redefinition of contents. This passing tension 
of facts against their meaning may suffice to call up and carry a wide 
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range of inherently valuable and meaningful facts which are quite 
irrelevant to the intellectual problem and to the specific purpose now 
entertained, and which accordingly require no redefinition. Such is 
the case where the individual is finding his way through any field 
which is upon the whole familiar, and which, accordingly, requires 
only an occasional resurvey and revaluation at moments of rela- 
tive and slight perplexity. "We may call these situations, if we 
will, knowledge situations (for the reflective function characteristic 
of knowledge is present), but so denominating them does not in the 
least do away with their sharp difference from those situations in 
which the critical qualification of facts and definition of meanings 
constitute the central problem. To call the passing attention which 
a traveler has occasionally to give to the indications of his proper 
path in a fairly familiar and beaten highway while his main atten- 
tion is elsewhere, knowledge, in just the same logical sense in which 
the deliberate inquiry of a mathematician or a chemist or a logician 
is knowledge, is as confusing to the real issue involved as would be 
the denial of any reflective factor in the former. If, then, one bears 
in mind these two considerations — (1) the unique problem and 
purpose of every reflective situation, and (2) the difference as to 
range and thoroughness of logical function in different types of 
reflective situations— one need have no difficulty with the doctrine 
that the primary difficulty of critical or scientific knowing is that 
facts and meanings enter such situations with stubborn and alien 
characteristics imported from situations which, in their contrast with 
the requirements of reflection in this case, may be fairly termed non- 
reflective ; so that the essential problem of intelligence so far forth as 
intelligence, is precisely the reassignment of content in accordance 
with the needs and purposes of this situation : it is just this resurvey 
and revaluation which constitutes rationality. 

This affords an opportunity to speak again of the logical problem 
to which reference and promise of return were made earlier in this 
paper (Vol. IV., pp. 199-200). Facts may be regarded as existing 
qualitatively and in certain spatial and temporal relations; when 
there is knowledge there is another relation added, that of one thing 
meaning or signifying another. Water exists, for example, as water, 
in a certain place, in a certain temporal sequence. But it may suggest 
or signify the quenching of thirst ; and this signification relation con- 
stitutes knowledge. 8 This statement may be taken in a way con- 

* This view was originally advanced in the discussion of quite another prob- 
lem than the one here discussed, viz., the problem of consciousness; and it may 
not be quite just to dissever it from that context. But as a formula for knowl- 
edge it has enough similarity with the one brought out in this paper to suggest 
further treatment; it is not intended that the results reached here shall apply 
to the problem of consciousness as such. 
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gruous with the account developed in this paper. But it may also 
he taken in another sense, consideration of which will serve to enforce 
the point regarding the tentative nature of the characterization of 
the given, as distinct from the intended and absent. Water means 
quenching thirst ; so it is drunk, and death follows. It was not water, 
but a poison which 'looked like' water. Or it is drunk and is water, 
but does not quench thirst, for the drinker is in an abnormal con- 
dition and drinking water only intensifies the thirst. Or it is 
drunk and quenches thirst ; but it also brings on typhoid fever, being 
not merely water, but water plus germs. Now all these events dem- 
onstrate that error may appertain quite as much to the character- 
ization of existing things, suggesting or suggested, as to the sug- 
gestion qua suggestion. There is no ground for giving the 
'things' any superior reality. In these cases, indeed, it may fairly 
be said that the mistake is made because qualitative thing and sug- 
gested or meaning relation were not discriminated. The 'signifying' 
force was regarded as a part of the direct quality of the given fact, 
quite as much as its color, liquidity, etc. ; it is only in another 
situation that it is discriminated as a relation instead of being 
regarded as an element. It is quite as true to say the fact is called 
water because it suggests thirst-quenching as to say that it sug- 
gests thirst-quenching because it is characterized as water. The 
knowledge function becomes prominent or dominant in the degree in 
which there is a conscious discrimination between the fact relations 
and the meaning relations. And this inevitably means that the 
'water' ceases to be surely water, just as it becomes doubtful or 
hypothetical whether this thing, whatever it is, really means thirst- 
quenching. If it really means thirst-quenching, it is water; so far 
as it may not mean it, it perhaps is not water. It is now just as 
much a question what this is as what it means. Whatever will 
resolve one question will resolve the other. In just the degree, then, 
in which the existence or thing gets intellectualized force or function, 
it ceases to be just reality as such and becomes a fragmentary and 
dubious reality to be circumscribed and described for the sake of 
operating as sign or clue of a future reality to be realized through 
action. Only as reality is reduced to a sign, and questions of its 
nature as sign are considered, does reality get intellectual or eogni- 
tional status. The bearing of this upon the question of the prac- 
tical character of the distinctions of fact and idea is obvious. No 
one, I take it, would deny that action of some sort does follow upon 
judgment; no one would deny that this action does somehow serve 
to test the value of the intellectual operations upon which it follows. 
But if this subsequent action is merely subsequent, if the intellectual 
categories, operations and distinctions are complete in themselves, 
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without inherent reference to it, what guarantee is there that they 
pass into relevant action, and by what miracle does the action man- 
age to test the worth of the idea 1 But if the intellectual identifica- 
tion and description of the thing are as tentative and instrumental 
as is the ascription of significance, then the exigencies of the prac- 
tical situation are already operative in all the categories of the knowl- 
edge situation. Action is not a more or less accidental appendage or 
after-thought, but is undergoing development and control in the 
entire knowledge function. 

Reality in its characterization as fact, in the logical force which 
it has in the regulation of the formation and testing of ideas, is not, 
then, something outside of or given to the reflective situation, but is 
given or determined in it. Reality as such is the entire situation, 
while fact is a specific determination of it. If the reflective situation 
were purely intellectualistic, then the objective idealist would have 
logic on his side; but since it is a focusing of a disturbed system 
of activities and divided values on their way to a unified situation 
of harmonized values, we have a dynamic realism. Similarly the 
idea is not a fixed thing, an entity existing in some ontological 
psychical region, and then happening to get caught in a refleetive 
situation. If it were, either the subjective idealist would be right, 
or else the determination of truth would by its nature be im- 
possible. But idea is a logical determination, ultimately practical 
in origin and function. What on one side is a name for operative 
realism, names on the other an experimental idealism. 

In conclusion, I remark that the ease with which the practical 
character of these fundamental logical categories, fact, meaning and 
agreement, may be overlooked or denied is due to the thoroughly 
organic way in which practical import is already incarnate in them. 
It can be overlooked because it is so involved in the terms them- 
selves that it is assumed at every turn. The pragmatist is in the 
position of one who is charged with denying the existence of a cer- 
tain reality, because in pointing out a certain fundamental feature 
of that reality which previously had not been stated but assumed, he 
puts the affair in such a strange light as to appear arbitrarily to 
change its character. Such a confusion always occurs when the 
familiar is brought to definition. The difficulties are more psycho- 
logical,— difficulties of orientation and mental adjustment,— than 
logical, and in the long run will be done away with by getting 
used to the different view-point, so as to see things from it, rather 
than by argument. Meanwhile the argument of this paper is 
proffered in the hope that it may, with some, facilitate the process 
of habituation. John Dewey. 

Columbia University. 



